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Durham, N. C. WASHINGTON 


I am glad to give my whole-hearted endorsement 
to the observance of Christian Education Week, Septem- 
ber thirtieth through October seventh. In these 
critical times, when many peoples have become victims 
of an enslaving totalitarian philosophy, and when many 
more are being threatened, I am sure that you could 
have chosen no more significant theme than "Teach Re- 
ligion--Make Men Free." 

Religious education embodies the teaching of 
those ideals of human dignity and worth which are 
essential to the democratic way of life. It is of the 
utmost urgency that we demonstrate to bewildered 
peoples everywhere not only that we believe in brother- 
hood, as taught by Christ and the great prophets of the 
Old Testament, but that we put these beliefs into 
practice. 

We must demonstrate our conviction that every 
man, no matter what his race or creed, has the best 
opportunity to make the most of his God-given talents 
in a democratic, religious society. We must put our 
religious teaching into practice and show, in our deal- 
ings with other nations, that we seek no material 
gains, but only a desire to reinforce the aspirations 
of all people to live in peace and freedom. 

Not only will education in religious principles 
help us strengthen our way of life, but it will also 
give each of us courage and faith with which to face 
the dangerous days ahead and insight into ways we can 
best achieve permanent peace. 


/s/ HARRY TRUMAN. 


“Teach Religion---Make Men Free’’ 
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Letters to the Editors 





Free-er Policy Advocated for Montreat 





Not in Christian, American Tradition 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Your two editorials on the Montreat 
Policy (Aug. 20, 27) are so complete that 
no further comment seems necessary. 
However, it may help for all to know that 
there are those who agree with you and 
Dr. Foreman. 

It is almost unthinkable that a religious 
institution as advanced as Montreat 
should entertain a policy of muzzling its 
speakers or refusing to invite speakers 
who do not agree with those in charge of 
the program. We claim to be a free- 
speech nation and yet do not want our 
public to hear what we do not approve. 
How are the people who are supposed to 
be the final judges going to hear both 
sides of any question? : 

There is little value in discussing the 
things on which we agree. Controversial 
matters are the ones which need exchange 


Martin Luther had a different point of 
view from that which was current. What 
would have become of us and the world 
if he had not spoken even in opposition to 
the existing trustees of the church? 

I recall the experience of a very fine 
Bible teacher at Montreat years ago who 
spoke out of turn on the race question and 
was practically invited to leave and was 
never invited back. It is to be hoped that 
such an action will never be repeated. It 
will not if we make up our minds in ad- 
vance to hear both sides of every ques- 
tion. That is the method of good teach- 
ing and good preaching. 

DANIEL A. PENICK. 

Austin, Texas. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A hearty Amen to your forthright edi- 
torial, “Montreat and its Platform Policy” 
(OUTLOOK, Aug. 20) 

The Montreat management is to be com- 








of views. It is easy to agree, but to listen mended in seeking for harmony, but the 
to one who disagrees and to weigh his way in which it is trying to get it has, I 
arguments is difficult, yet it stimulates believe, dangerous implications. Union * 
thought and may persuade one that there and the race question are matters about 
is something to be said on the other side. which sincere Christians may disagree. 
It’s No Puzal 
ts O Fuszie 
What to do for a church’s young peo- that time."—ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 


ple is no puzzle to churches like those 
listed below. They are seeking to stim- 
ulate their high school and college 
young people to make the most of their 
educational opportunities and to pre- 
pare fcr the fullest service of which 
they are capable. So, as one of many 
things they are doing for them, they 
place in their hands copies of the GO- 
ING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK — as 
you will want to do all during the year. 


Some of the latest orders: 


“. . . 30 copies . . We are having our 
college dinner and need our copies soon. 
—SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


“  . . 20 copies immediately.”—NORTH- 
MINSTER CHURCH, Roanoke, Va. 


“I feel that our church should send the 
Handbooks to more of our young people, 
so increase our order to 33. We are 
planning to have a ‘send-off’ party for 
them and will present the Handbooks at 


Dallas, Texas. 


WESTERN UNION 
PLEASE RUSH BY RETURN MAIL 20 
COLLEGE HANDBOOKS.—QUINCY, FLA. 


“Ordered 50; please send 50 more.”— 
GRACE COVENANT, Richmond, Va. 


Santa Barbara, Waynesboro, Va., 


Calif., 100 90 

Laurinburg, N. C., Portland, Ore., 50 
50 F: 

nities Tarkio, Mo., 50 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 
Philadelphia, Hartsville, S. C., 
Pa., 100 50 

Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 25 
100 Olney, Texas, 25 

Beaumont, Texas, Burbank, Calif., 
50 2Q 


AIR MAIL or WIRE orders. 
ize Special Delivery 
service. 


Author- 
(35c) for faster 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 





The attempt of the Montreat management 
to prevent discussion of these and other 
controversial topics at Montreat is not in 
either the Christian or American tradition. 
How many martyrs have died because 
they were determined to proclaim the 
word of God as it had been revealed to 
them? It is unlikely that the Montreat 
management has a private pipeline to God. 

Allowing all points of view to be heard 
on so-called “divisive” topics as in the 
New England Town Meeting will result 
in a much healthier situation in the 
church than a false harmony achieved at 
the price of suppressing freedom of 
speech. 

I emphatically agree that, “This threat 
to the freedom of the Spirit of God to 
speak through his men on the Montreat 
platform is the most serious issue 
facing Montreat today.” What shall it 
profit Montreat if it gains $780,000 and 
loses its soul? CHARLES SHARP. 

Columbia, Mo. 


Prayers for Peace 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

From the very dawn of civilization, some 
men have possessed an inherent hysteria 
to dominate their fellows. The pages of 
sacred and profane history record the 
terrible atrocities of war, which often has 
drenched the world with the blood of in- 
nocent men, women and children. From 
time immemorial, other men have devised 
all kinds of methods to try to stop war 
even to the ridiculous extent of fighting 
wars to end war. 

Goodwill policies, peace tribunals, 
treaties and diplomacy are most necessary 
and tremendously important, but insuf- 
ficient. 

In a pinch treaties are torn up as scraps 
of paper, diplomacy is inadequate and 
delegates walk out of the League of Na- 
tions with the slighest provocation. 

Some men’s hearts must be changed. The 
people of the world must either accept 
God or war. Which? I am sure bombs 
can and may destroy the world. I am just 
as certain that prayer is mightier than 
bombs. 

At this moment laden with the gravest 
possibilities and responsibilities, I mod- 
estly offer the following solution. 

J. HERMAN CANADY. 

Kinston, N. C. 

The sole purpose of this movement is 
to help save the world spiritually and 
physically. If you are willing to join with 
me and other people all over the world, 
cut out this pledge, sign it and keep it. 
I do solemnly promise: 

First: I will be a better member of the re- 
ligious organization to which I be- 
long. 

Second: If not a member, I will join some 
Third: I will pray daily for one year that 
religious group immediately. 
lasting peace will come to all man- 

kind. 
MORE LETTERS p. 7 
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Church-State Issues Defined 


Baptists Give Their Positions on Current Problems 


Ridgecrest, N. C. (RNS)—Teaching 
of religion and morals by public schools 
from their own ‘‘distinctive viewpoint”’ 
does not constitute a violation of the 
church-state separation principle, a 
Southern Baptist conference on church 
and state declared here. 

Some 350 participants further stated 
they considered it constitutional “‘if 
public schools, colleges or universities 
give credit for academic work completed 
under sectarian instruction outside of 
public school buildings.”’ 

They recognized, however, that ‘“‘some 
dangers are involved and some excesses 
are possible’ when public schools teach 
religion and morals. They also reiterated 
that a violation of church-state separa- 
tion occurs ‘“‘when public schools are 
used for the purposes of sectarian re- 
ligious instruction.” 

The conference was sponsored jointly 
by the Social Service Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Convention’s delegation on the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, al- 
though its report stressed that the find- 
ings did not constitute an official South- 
ern Baptist policy statement. 

In dealing with other current church- 
state issues besides the question of re- 


ligion and public education, the South- 
ern Baptist representatives, who came 
from 17 states and the District of 
Columbia, said: 


(1) “It is our conviction that the 
state would be within its rights to im- 
pose taxes upon any revenue-producing 
property or holdings of religious insti- 
tutions, schools, churches, ete. . .. 
We are not in complete agreement that 
the state would have the right to tax 
church property which is used for re- 
ligious worship or teaching purposes.” 

(2) “It is, in our belief and convic- 
tion, a direct violation of the separation 
principle for sectarian owned and oper- 
ated hospitals to receive tax money for 
new buildings, maintenance costs, 
salaries and services. Such institutions 
exist for the purpose of teaching and 
propagating a distinct religious faith 


and, therefore, must not be tax-sup- 
ported.” 
(3) “In those areas where the state 


has direct dealings with individual citi- 
zens, such as chaplains for the armed 
forces, G. I. beneficiaries, etc., we see 
no violation of the separation prin- 
ciple.” 

(4) “The representation of the United 
States government to the Vatican, 
through the official channels of an am- 
bassador or by the personal representa- 
tive of the President, is a positive vio- 
lation of the principle of separation of 
church and state.” 


Housing and Segregation Studied 


Lot of Racial Minorities Calls for Help by Church Groups 


Portland, Ore.. (RNS)—Action to im- 
prove the lot of racial minorities in the 
United States, especially in the fields 
of housing, legislation and church mem- 
bership, was recommended by the 
Pacific Northwest Institute of Race and 
Cultural Relations here. 

Church bodies were urged to “join 
other organizations in a long-range 
Policy of reducing segregation on a 
national level.’”’” At the same time, de- 
hominational authorities were asked to 
work toward the principle of non-segre- 
gation in all newly established congre- 
gations. 


Steps Are Outlined 


As measures to combat segregation in 
housing, the institute called on church 
Members to: 


(1) Form a united front of com- 
munity groups against realty boards 
which restrict sales on grounds of race, 
creed or national origin. 

(2) “Debunk the myth” of depreci- 
ation of property values due to sale of 
Teal estate to non-Caucasians. 


(3) Refuse to sign petitions to ex- 
clude certain races from a neighbor- 
hood. 

(4) Refuse to list property with firms 
which discriminate against certain races 
in selling. 

(5) Actively welcome members of 
— races who move into a neighbor- 
ood. 


(6) Refuse to be parties to plans to 
exploit members of other races who are 
trying to obtain housing. 


The institute was held under the joint 
auspices of the Portland and National 
Councils of Churches, Earlier this sum- 
mer, similar race relations institutes 
were co-sponsored by the National 
Council at Lincoln University, Pa., and 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


With Political Action 


Findings adopted here called for 
political action to promote civil rights 
legislation, including efforts to get 
national parties to place civil rights 
planks in their platforms. 

It was also recommended that per- 

(Continued on page 12.) 


American Churches 
Are Shown to Have 
$7,548,021 Members 


Council’s Yearbook Lists 


256 Religious Groups 


New York—(RNS).—A new total 
membership of 87,548,021 in all re- 
ligious bodies of this country is reported 
in the 1951 Yearbook of American 
Churches, which will be published here 
Sept. 21 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Figures compiled by official statis- 
ticians of Protestants, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and other religious groups, ac- 
cording to the Yearbook, show that 
285,834 congregations, parishes and 
similar local units now embrace 58.09 
per cent of the nation’s population. 

These religious groups are reported 
to have a total of 281,251 ordained 
men and women clergy, of whom 166,- 
891 are actively engaged in religious 
work. 


Later and More Inclusive 


The Yearbook’s membership total is 
about 1,800,000 higher than that re- 
ported on July 25 by the Christian Her- 
ald. A National Council spokesman ex- 
plained that the Yearbook’s statistics 
“are later and include more religious 
bodies.” 

A total of 256 religious groups are 
embraced in the Yearbook’s compilation 
—three more than in the survey con- 
ducted by the Christian Herald. 

The most unique feature of the 1951 
Yearbook is its compilation of clergy 
statistics, which it says is the first made 
in about 20 years. It reveals that 3,763 
of the 281,251 ordained clergy are 
women, of whom 2,437 are active in 
church work, Many clergymen of both 
sexes are inactive due to retirement or 
change of occupation, it was pointed 
out. 

Total enrollment, including officers 
and teachers, in 246,240 American 
Sunday Schools is given as 29,775,357, 
an increase of more than 800,000 over 
the previous year’s figure. 


Property: $5 Billion 


A section on finances shows that 125 
denominations contributed a total of 
$1,138,737,506 for all purposes last 
vear. Of this, 356,567,292 was for for- 
eign missions, and $58,724,358 for 
home missions. The church property of 
these denominations was valued at 
$5,234,979,598. 








The Yearbook also lists executives of 
the various denominations and of inter- 
denominational organizations—world, 
national, State and local—theological 
seminaries, colleges, service agencies, 
and religious periodicals. A listing of 
1,700 councils and church women is 
included for the first time. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John A. Bowman, Parkview church, 
Newport News, has accepted a call to 
the Cape Charles, Va., church. 

Henry L. Willis, Lucketts, Va., is the 
new pastor at Drewry’s Bluff and 
Ampthill churches, Route 7, Richmond, 
Va. 

Robt. B. Bluford, Jr., formerly of 
Blacksburg, Va., is now associated with 
the West Raleigh, N. C., church. 

Artz Lick, of the United Brethern 
and Evangelical church, is now pastor 
of the Barbee Memorial church, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

Donald F. Bobb, who has served in 
Elkins, W. Va., during the past year, 
is now pastor of the Socorro, New 
Mexico, (USA) church. 

William R. Reily from Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to APCM, Luputa, Belgian Congo, 
Africa. 

T. Watson Street from Austin, Texas, 
to N. Greenbush Rd., West Nyack, N. Y. 

John C. Taylor from Morristown, N. 
J., to First Church, Hanover, N. J. 

W. D. Carty from Mt. Holly, N. C., 
to Route 1, Stanley, N. C. 

Wm. E. Littlewood, formerly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, is now pas- 
tor of the Ahoskie, N. C. church. 

Addison A. Wallace is now 
Princeton St., Nutley 10, N. J. 

Donald V. Morse, who was pastor in 
Lexington, Ind. (USA church), is now 
pastor at Elizabethtown, Ky., (US 
church), 226 Miles St. 

Jesse W. Myers, formerly of the Cal- 
vary (US) church, Alexandria, Va., has 
become university pastor, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Manson B. Tate, formerly of Appala- 
chia, Va., now serves the Dublin, Va., 
New Dublin and Belspring churches. 

Earl B. Wiggins, Tallulah, La., has 
begun his new work as pastor of Faith 
church, Wichita Falls, Texas, 2003 Lu- 
cile St. 

D. D. Young, formerly of Bunnlevel, 
N. C., is now pastor of Pecks, Laurel 
Grove and Cool Springs churches, Bed- 
ford, Va. 

Billy Graham, evangelist, has been 
relieved of his duties as administrative 
president of Northwestern Schools in 
Minneapolis, being succeeded by Paul 
J. Mattox, executive director of Youth 
for Christ. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Beverley M. Boyd, secretary of the 
department of social welfare of the Na- 


4 


tional Council of Churches, will become 
rector of St. Phillip’s Episcopal church, 
Uvalde, Texas, Oct. 1. 

Marion J. Creeger, superintendent of 
the New Haven, Conn., district of the 
Methodist Church, has been named first 
director of the new Commission on 
Emergency Services of the National 
Council of Churches. This commission 
will serve as liaison between members 
of the armed forces and defense 
workers and the Council’s constituent 
communions. 

Thos. K. Thompson, Cranston, R. I., 
is the newly-named executive director 
of the joint department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence of the National Coun- 
cil, replacing Harry Myers, Hillsdale, 
Mich., who will become executive sec- 
retary emeritus. Mr. Thompson, a Con- 
gregational minister, will be installed 
Oct. 1. 


MISSION TO STUDENTS 

Jas. H. Robinson, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Master, New 
York, and prominent Negro churchman, 
is on a five-months mission to students 
abroad under auspices of the Presby- 
terian (USA) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Dr. Robinson will visit student, 
labor and youth groups in India, Pakis- 


tan, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Japan. 
RADIO SERIES 

Presbyterian, USA, Southern minis- 


ters now being heard on the Protestant 
Hour, sponsored by the Southern Re- 
ligious Radio Conference, include: 
Raymond C. Rankin, Memphis, Tenn., 
Sept. 9; Thomas A. Graham, Maryville, 


Tenn., Sept. 16; Clifford E. Barbour, 
formerly at Knoxvile, Tenn., now at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 23; Donald A. 


Spencer, Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 30; 
and Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, 
Tenn., Oct. 7. 


ALCOHOL STUDIES 

Harold D. Hayward, Matthews, N. C., 
and W. Maynard Fountain, Asheville, 
N. C., recently attended the Yale Sum- 
mer School of Alcohol Studies at New 
Haven, Conn. Elder C. Bruce Hunter, 
of Asheville, also attended. 


ASSEMBLY’S WORSHIP 

Wallace M. Alston, president of Agnes 
Scott College, has been appointed by the 
Assembly’s Moderator, J. R. McCain, to 
prepare the orders of worship for the 
1952 General Assembly. 


DEATHS 

Elias Santos Rodriguez, 69, honor- 
ably retired minister of Dallas Presby- 
tery, died in Dallas, Texas, Aug. 8. He 
was pastor of the Mexican church in 
Dallas from 1919 to 1947. 

David Miller Lyle. 79, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., died in Johnstown, Pa., Aug. 
28. Dr. preached the Sunday before in 
the Johnstown Bethany church, where 
he was pastor 1928-28, on his 79th 
birthday. Later the same day he suf- 





fered a heart attack while attending a 
party given by friends. 


RETIRED 

Robt. E. Fulton will retire as pastor 
of the Eutaw, Ala., church Sept. 1, after 
thirty-three years as pastor. Dr. and 
Mrs. Fulton will live in Knoxville, 
Tenn., 2115 Island Home Blvd., S. E. 
He will continue to serve as stated clerk 
of Tuscaloosa Presbytery. 

Robert Knox, of the Korea Mission, 
and Mrs. Knox will retire after 44 years 
service next June 1, having been 
granted permission by the Board of 
World Missions. 


HOOVER LECTURESHIP 

Charles Clayton Morrison, former 
editor of the Christian Century, will de- 
liver four lectures on ‘“‘The Idea of a 
United Protestantism’ in Mandel Hall 
at the University of Chicago Oct. 29-31 
on the Wm. Henry Hoover Lectureship 
on Christianity Unity. 


Navy Is Recalling 
Reserve Chaplains 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—The Navy 
Department has announced that it is re- 
calling 250 reserve chaplains to active 
duty on an involuntary basis. 

A drop during recent months in the 
number of reserve chaplains volunteer- 
ing for duty, and a drop in the recruit- 
ing of seminary graduates has made the 
action necessary, the Navy Department 
said. The Navy now has about 650 
chaplains on active duty. 

Chaplains called to active service will 
be required to serve from 17 to 24 
months. 

A minimum of 30 days’ notice will be 
given to clergymen called to active duty. 
Where they are filling civilian pulpits, 
for which replacements will have to be 
obtained, the Navy said it will try to 
grant a four-month period in which they 
may bring their civilian work to a close 
before reporting for duty. 

Following a brief tour of duty for in- 
structional purposes at the Chaplains 
School, Newport, R. I., the reserve chap- 
lains who are called up will be assigned 
to regular duty ashore or afloat. 





SYNODICAL MEETINGS 





Synodical meetings of Women of the 
Church are scheduled as follows: 

Kentucky, Centre College, Danville, Sept. 
11. 

Virginia, Winchester, Sept. 19. 

West Virginia, Princeton, Sept. 20. 

Missouri, Marshall, Sept. 26. 

Alabama, Central, Mobile, Oct. 3. 


Mississippi, Brookhaven, Oct, 3. 1 


Georgia, First, Columbus, Oct. 4. 
Appalachia, Wytheville, Oct. 9 
Florida, Quincy, Oct. 9. 

Texas, Westminster, Austin, Oct. 9. 
North Carolina, Wilson, Oct. 16. 
Tennessee, Murfreesboro, Oct. 17. 
Oklahoma, Wewoka, Oct. 18. 
Arkansas, Central, Pine Bluff, Oct. 2°. 
South Carolina, First, Anderson, Oct. 30 
Louisiana, Monroe, Nov. 8. 

(Snedecor met in August.) 
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@ Where would the church’s policy in international affairs differ from policies 


of the U. S. State Department or General MacArthur? Here ts one man’s opinion. 


The Church and World Peace 


HE GREATEST social challenge be- 

fore the church today is to become 

an effective leader in bringing to 
pass the peace of the world. In all the 
hideous lineup of organized crime—the 
gambling orgy, the dope racket, the 
liquor traffic, to mention but the most 
obvious—there is not one that equals 
for sheer brutality or destructive genius 
the power of modern war. In the wiping 
out of millions of lives, the reduction 
of lands and property to desolate 
wastes, the squandering of billions in 
money with the piling up of unpayable 
debts, and most especially in the des- 
perate confusion thrown into the lives 
of young men who are pulled out of 
constructive enterprises for they know 
not what, the might of evil reaches its 
peak. 

Victor Hugo epitomized it more than 
a century ago: ‘War is that which is 
waged by humanity, against humanity, 
in spite of humanity.” Unless. the 
church can be the agent of the king- 
dom of God in harnessing this monster 
above all, its gospel for humanity will 
become increasingly words’ without 
meaning. 

In order to become more effectively 
Christian than the commentators and 
the diplomats, the church must lead in 
both a negative and a positive ap- 
proach: on the one hand, in the re- 
nunciation of the military method, and 
on the other in the establishment of an 
aggressive goodwill toward other 
nations. 


A Halting Renunciation 


On the negative side of the renuncia- 
tion of militarism we have gone halt- 
ingly. We have put it into church pro- 
houncements times without number, 
but we have not encouraged our people 
to take it seriously. We have allowed 
the militarists to divide us into two 
camps: pacifist and non-pacifist. We 
have yielded to the popular belief that 
the only opposite to the military way 
is the pacifist way. 

Now the pacifist Christian believes 
in dispensing with all use of force; he 
sincerely trusts that love will event- 
ually win out: in every situation. The 
hon-pacifist Christian as sincerely feels 
that the use of force under law is nec- 
essary in a world like ours, and usually 
he assumes with reluctance that he 
must therefore go with the militarist 
as long as “‘some monster” is abroad. 
The need of the hour in the church is 
for the non-pacifist Christian to join his 
Pacifist brother in the realization that 
war is not an extension of a police 
force, that it never really operates un- 
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der law, that it does not protect so- 
ciety but destroys society. Though we 
may believe in local, federal, and world 
police forces, the whole church needs 
to come clear in its renunciation of the 
military method as having kinship with 
any of them. 

Engaging in war will not defend our 
country against any other. In the 
atomic age there is no real defense of 
any nationalism against another. It is 
abundantly evident today that by fol- 
lowing such a method we only widen 
the sweep of the vicious circle. We 
armed Russia to defeat Japan and Ger- 
many; now we would rearm Japan and 
perhaps Germany to defeat Russia. So 
we will come out just about at the place 
where we went in. 

In obscuring these realities from the 
eyes of the church there are forces at 
work in our own country today with 
axes to grind. There is a growing mili- 
tary clique that seeks to keep the pres- 
tige it generally loses in peace-time. 
There is the kind of business that sim- 
ply cannot make enough money in a 
peace-time economy and cannot resist 
the lure of the profits in war-time. Wit- 
ness the headlines in a recent paper, 
noting the decline in stock-market 
prices due to the “peace threat” in Ko- 
rea! Witness the farmer who sat in 
front of me when we poured into the 


churches on the night of the end of 
the war in Japan and who whispered to 
his neighbor, “Of course I’m glad the 
war is over, but I’m sorry this came 
before I got my hogs to market!” 


Fascist Forces at Work 


Thus do “relative values’ get upset 
for even the average Christian by means 
of war. And there is the unrealized 
energy of the Roman Catholic Church 
that plainly desires war with Russia 
for her own ambitious ends and that is 
egging us on to it by every sort of 
means. These powers—the military 
clientele, the business that seeks ab- 
normal profits at any public cost, the 
Roman churc h—constitute fascist 
forces in our midst that are far more 
immediately dangerous than commu- 
nism. Evil as modern communism is, 
there are relatively few Americans who 
would embrace it. But there are mil- 
lions who fall prey to these fascist 
groups. To support the military method 
in any form is not to help defend our 
country; it is simply to fight the bat- 
tles of one or all of these predatory 
groups. From their influence in “peace 
time” the church must rid herself if she 
is to become a real leader for peace. 


Negative Is Not Enough 


But all this is negative. It is a much 
needed negative: it is a part of the 
negative of John’s Epistle: ‘“‘Love not 
the world.” Yet the church can never 





At the 1952 General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
Julian Price Love “set off a burst 
of applause among the commission- 
ers,”’ according to the press reports, 
when he said churchmen should have 
courage enough to tell both Presi- 
dent Truman and General MacAr- 
thur: “A 


plague on both your 
houses.”’ 
Dr. Love, who is professor of 


biblical theology in Louisville Semi- 
nary, called for Presbyterians to 
speak forthrightly and act boldly on 
the “urgent questions before us in 
this day of world emergency.” He 
said the church should avoid ‘‘pus- 
syfooting’ and not tolerate indecis- 
ive action in Korea or China or ‘‘en- 
ter wholeheartedly and immediately 
into a whole world war.” 





Dr. Love’s Article 


‘“‘Today,’’ said Dr. Love, ‘‘we are 
pussyfooting and compromising .. . 
The Christian Church ought to see 
clearly enough and plainly enough 
to say to the stumbling confusion of 
President Truman and to the con- 
sistently terrible direction of General 
MacArthur at the same time: A 
plague on both your homes.” 

In view of this, Dr. Love. who is 
a well-known pacifist, was asked by 
the editors to state what policy or 
policies ought to be followed by the 
government and supported by Chris- 
tian people. The article on these two 
pages gives his personal opinion 
about what he thinks ought to be 
done in the present world situation. 
Readers who agree or disagree are 
expected to make their comments 
within the usual 300-word limit. 

—EDITORS. 














be content with a negative. It must al- 
ways ‘“‘overcome evil with good.” It 
must find even now, in this late hour 
and in the face of repeatedly lost op- 
portunities and newly closed doors, 
ways in which it can lead in the prac- 
tice of aggressive goodwill toward all 
peoples. 

For one thing, the church ought to 
encourage the government to extend to 
Asia some sort of ‘‘Marshall Plan’”’ for 
development such as we have in Eu- 
rope. To be sure, the Marshall Plan 
has its military overtones; we would 
build up Europe as a wall against Rus- 
sia’s inroads. And as far as this is true, 
our motives of goodwill in Europe are 
mixed. Nevertheless there are good fea- 
tures to our reconstruction of Europe. 
The very fact that many men complain 
that we are investing money we will 
never get back is an underscoring of 
its good. This country needs to do a 
lot of giving that it will never get back. 
It is good to hear that there is likeli- 
hood of further extension of such plans 
to Africa. But why not to Asia? Be- 
cause we fear any real developments 
there? Because we don’t really want 
Asia’s prosperity? Because we would 
like to get everything possible out of 
Iranian oil or Pacific oil or Pacific bases 
by keeping Asiatic powers down? If 
so, we are fools as well as knaves. We 
are letting the Communists beat us at 
the game of helping down-trodden peo- 
ples, a game which, as far as they may 
be actually playing it, they stole from 
our Christian heritage. 

To Dredge the Yangtze 

But would the Asiatics let us do any- 
thing? How do we know until we try? 
To be specific: Stanton Lautenschlager, 
a Presbyterian, USA, missionary to 
China whose recent untimely death is 
greatly mourned, is the source of this 
suggestion. During the five years fol- 
lowing the end of the war with Japan 
we spent a lot of money simply keeping 
troops in China. The one thing China 
suffers from more than any other is 
repeated famines. These oftenest occur 
in North China. Such recurrence could 
be greatly reduced by the dredging of 
the Yangtze River so that large ves- 
sels of food could be moved up quickly. 
The dredging of the river would 
just about the amount that we spent on 
our troops of occupation. Which would 
have been better? Too late to think of 
that now? How do we know that it is 
too late until we try? Perhaps the 
breakdown of the “great debate’’ will 
help us realize that both the Truman 
policy of keeping up the slow war in 
Korea and the MacArthur policy of ex- 
tending it by air to China are only 
military; that the church can lead in 
finding positive things such as 
this that we might be doing yet in the 
Orient. Only so can we really defeat 
the ideology of communism. 

A second positive step is this: The 
church ought to be leading in the move- 
ment to extend the United Nations to 
some form of federal world govern- 
ment. Today the United Nations is like 
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cost 


good 





a specter raised from the dead but still 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. It is 
amazing what it and its subsidiary or- 
ganizations have accomplished without 
any real power. But it can never be the 
real unifying force the world needs un- 
til we loose it and let it go. Today it is 
as our thirteen colonies were under the 
Articles of Confederation; we were for- 
mally one people, but without real 
unity. Only when the Federal Govern- 
ment was formed under the constitu- 
tion, only when New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Georgia surren- 
dered something of their State sove- 
reignties to the federal head, did we 
really become one nation. Had we never 
done that, we would still witness our 
State militias fighting back and forth 
across our boundaries. Even so with 
our world. No nation has really given 
up anything in the formation of the 
United Nations. Until we do, until we 
surrender something of our national 
sovereignty, something of our posses- 
sions. something of the finality of our 
court decisions, to a common world gov- 
ernment we cannot expect any cessa- 
tion of strife. And we must give up 
things that constitute our nationalism, 
not because they are taken from us in 
war, but because we voluntarily surren- 
der them to the common good. Nation- 
alism is as outmoded today as pure 
statism 1789, but our nation 
will not this unless the church 


was in 
learn 


preaches it by its moral imperative of 
truth. This will be preaching to the na- 
tion the doctrine of the disciple’s crogs, 
and it must be preached there above 
all places today. 

In the third place, the church needs 
to flood the Orient with missionaries, 
Impossible now? Well, at least we can 
get into Japan. Stanley Jones has said 
that the greatest mission opportunity 
in the world’s history lies there right 
now. General MacArthur has urged us 
to send missionaries in force. Let us co- 
operate whole-heartedly in the building 
of a great Christian university in Ja- 
pan; it may be the salvation of the 
Orient of the future. But let us send 
our missionaries, not in the dribbles 
that have gone out, but in the droves 
that a really enthusiastic concern would 
dictate. And who knows but what, if 
we make it clear once-for-all that our 
missionaries are not the advance guard 
for saddling the Orient with our 
“American way of life,’ they may not 
again find ready entrance into China, 
North Korea, and elsewhere? 

The church’s cooperation with the 
military method has been a contradic- 
tion of our missions. But on the other 
hand, a genuinely sacrificial church, 
pouring out its life-blood in unselfish 
missionary service with nothing but the 
gospel of the love of God to proclaim, 
will be the surest victor over militarism 
and the forerunner of the age of peace. 


The Church Worker Series 





15. The Church Visitor 


Not nearly as many churches em- 
ploy church visitors as should. Some 
churches make excellent use of a per- 
son’s full time while others employ a 
man or woman who can devoie only 
half-time, let us say, to the work. It 
is rewarding to the church and to the 
visitor—when the job is done well. 


In this discussion we propose to dis- 
cuss the work of the employed visitor 
to a limited extent. Most of our com- 
ments, however, will have to do with 
a church's visiting program which can 
or should be carried on by the church 
officers and members. Instead of think- 
ing of a pastor and a church visitor who 
are expected to do the visiting, we shall 
be thinking here of enlisting a host of 
visitors in this important service in the 
church. 

Experiences of various congregations 
in this work (if sent in early) may be 
considered or reported in this column. 

As for readers’ suggestions 
Church Visitor, see these few: 


‘o the 


“Visit newcomers immediately; they 
are lonely at first and need this visit. 
Many things conspire to help them get 
out of church-going habits too easily. 
In your call, let the conversation em- 


phasize the church; do not make it 
merely a social call.” 

“The Church Visitor can also give 
special attention to members who are 
not active and to those who need to be 
made to feel that they ‘belong.’ ”’ 

“The Church Visitor’s work does not 
excuse the pastor from the responsibil- 
ity of calling but it should serve to make 
his visiting more pertinent and useful. 
Important information should be writ- 
ten down and given him at once.”’ 

Eugene D. Dolloff, in The Efficient 
Church Officer, has this important word: 
“Regular and comprehensive parish 
visitation is essential for the mainte- 
nance and cultivation of any church. 
With the cessation of systematic calling 
deterioration begins. Failure to become 
cognizant of this fact never alters the 
situation. Even in this modern day. 
with its attendant radical changes in 
plan and program, parish visitation con- 
tinues to be a factor of major signifi- 
cance.” 

Now, with many churches planning 
general visitations before Rally Day and 
World Wide Communion Day, it will be 
important to discuss here the possibil- 
ity of maintaining a visiting group for 
year-round service. 
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"MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 


DEPARTURES 


E. H. Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton and 
their son, John, sail from San Francisco 
for Japan Sept. 25. Longtime mission- 
aries to China, they will work among 
the Chinese in Japan. 

Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Mrs. Brown 
and their four children, sail at the same 
time. Dr. Brown will set up the 
church’s first medical work in Japan. 

Another in the same group of trans- 
fers is Miss Margaret Sells. 

Dr. George Landolt, Austin College 
professor, will be in the same group, 
on his way to spend six months helping 
establish the new Shikoku College for 
men in Japan. 

Miss Nancy Boyd returns to Garan- 
huns in the North Brazil Mission Sept. 
28 after a furlough year. 





ARRIVALS 

W. G. Neville, Mrs. Neville and their 
son, Gordon, of Recife, Brazil, are now 
on furlough in this country. 

Miss Louise Miller, of the Korea Mis- 
sion but serving recently in Japan, 
arrived in this country in early August. 


MARRIED OR ENGAGED 

Miss Ruby Morton and Richard R. 
Hoverson, agricultural missionary to 
Mexico, were married Aug. 17 in La 
Feria, Texas. 

Miss Annie Kok and John H. Brady, 
Jr., of the Japan Mission, have an- 
nounced their engagement. Miss Kok 
grew up in China, where her father was 
First Chancellor of the Netherlands 
Legation. She is a missionary-appointee 
of the Presbyterian, US, church. Mr. 
Brady has been business manager of the 
Japan Mission, in Kobe, since last year. 
The marriage is expected in the early 
fall. 

John O. Barksdale, Waynesboro, Va., 
and Miss Virginia Frances Gibbins, 
Shreveport, La., are to be married in 
October and expect to sail for work in 
Japan in December. 


COMMISSIONED 

At the recent commissioning service 
at Montreat sixteen new missionaries 
were announced: eight for Brazil, three 
for Japan, one for Mexico, two for the 
Belgian Congo and two for Korea. 

BRAZIL: Thos. W. Foley and Mrs. 
Foley (Mildred Spencer, Washington, 
D. C.) to Campinas for year’s language 
study, then to North Brazil; Miss Mary 
Garland Taylor will follow the same 
route, Sept. 28; Miss Elisa Gonzales will 
do the same (sailing in October), going 
then to the East Brazil Mission; Miss 
Mildred Romer (Omaha, Neb., and Gas- 
tonia, N. C.), sails Sept. 20, going to 
Campinas, thence to East Brazil; Miss 
Vivian Hodges sailed Sept. 6, going to 
the West Brazil Mission; L. Sherwood 
Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, recently of 
Shorter, Ga., leave for the West Brazil 
Mission in January. 
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JAPAN: The John O. Barksdales 
(see above), December; Miss Catherine 
Fultz (Mt. Solon, Va.) three-year term 
at Kinjo College. 

AFRICA: The Eric S. Boltons, Hous- 
ton, Texas, with son and daughter, sailed 
for Belgium in August (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 3). 


MEXICO: Mrs. 
(see above). 

KOREA: Keith R. Crim and Mrs. 
Crim (Strasburg and Criders, Va.) and 
daughter will spend the coming year in 
Basle, Switzerland, at the end of which 
time they hope to be able to take up 
their work in Korea. 


Richard Hoverson 





Intercepted Correspondence 





To the Continuing Church Committee 





A Plea for Unity of Spirit 


BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 


I RECENTLY read a report of your Au- 
gust 15 meeting in Weaverville. Thank 
God you are asking the Lord to purify and 
cleanse our church. 

Since the Spirit blessed the group, many 
must have mourned the division in our 
church. The unbelievers wonder at our 
extraordinary goodness when they hear us 
speak of loving our enemies and loving 
those who hate us—-but when they see 
that we do not even love our fellow-Chris- 
tians they laugh at us, and scorn the 
Gospel. 

Brethren, we must stop giving the devil 
a chance. We must forgive each other as 
the Lord has forgiven us. A few days ago 
I thought unkind thoughts and said un- 
kind things about some of you; I tried 
to speak the truth, but not in love. I now 
beg your forgiveness, knowing that hav- 
ing the mind of Christ you will forgive 
a repentant brother not seven times, but 
seventy times seven. 

You, dear friends, are determined that 
there will be a Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Your determination is inspiring, 
your goal is high—but is not the highest 
determination simply to yield to His su- 
preme control? We must beware lest we 
savour the things that be of men rather 
than the things that be of God. 


IF OUR BELOVED CHURCH 
asunder it will not be by danger from 
abroad. We ourselves will allow destruc- 
tion to spring up among us—and die by 
suicide—a house divided. It is much easier 
to cause division among us than to force 
a union against the will of a minority. 

Now in this existing division in our 
church both parties seek to do the will of 
God. You, the Continuing Committee, 
want a cleansed and purified church work- 
ing to glorify the Lord. I believe that all 
those who seek union have the same goal. 
You have no wish to leave our beloved 
church. But neither do those who desire 
union wish to leave our church—they 
simply wish to extend it! Both sides in 
this contest may be, one is, wrong. But 
let us in Christian charity believe that all 
have pure motives. 

The Kingdom of God consists in right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
Is not the Spirit even now beseeching us 
that there be no divisions among us, but 
that we be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind? 


be torn 


WHO, BEFORE GOD, is responsible for 
this division in our church? He who does 
not love his brother; he who does not for- 
give his brother; he who in anger accuses 
his brother; he who looks for evil in his 
brother rather than good. Now we know 
that the failure to love is sin—and that 
if we sin deliberately after receiving the 
knowledge of truth there no longer re- 
mains a sacrifice for sin, but a fearful 
prospect of judgment. So let us pray that 
our Lord will search us and try us, and 
create in us loving hearts that at his com- 
ing he may not find us in discord, but in 


love. Love creates no division, but does 
everything in perfect harmony. Without 
love nothing pleases God, so let us love 
not only in word, but also in deed and in 
truth. 

It is utterly disgraceful, dear friends, 
and unworthy of Christian conduct that 
we allow discord to divert us from serving 
Christ. Our division will plunge many 
into despondency, many into doubt, and 
all of us into grief. 

May the Heavenly Spirit shed abroad the 
Savior’s love and fan the flame of love in 
these cold hearts of ours until our light 
shines through all the world, giving evi- 
dence that we are at peace one with the 
other. 

Yours in Christ, 
WILLIAM E. GARRISON. 

Roswell, Ga, 








World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tune{ 

e Installed without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 

selling Church Organ, selected by more 

than 20,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax, rebated 
to churches. 

Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built to 
AGO specifications and an additional ¢Pedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the organist. 














COMPLETE LINE OF 
2-manuoal-and-pedal 
HAMMOND ORGANS, 
including 

Church Model 

(shown at right) 


FREE! TWO BOOKLETS 


0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 


0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 
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EDITORIAL 


‘‘I Wish He Had Not Come”’ 


A recent letter from Ernest J. Arnold, 
the Presbyterian, US, minister who di- 
rects the Southeastern office of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Atlanta, 
appeared in the columns of an Episcopal 
paper. This letter commented on an 
editorial on an important phase of the 
race question. 

Then he wrote: 





“Last week there came to my office 
a German exchange student under the 
sponsorship of the State Department and 
the National Council of Churches. He 
was here almost a week and it was my 
responsibility to show him as many 
phases of our Southern life as possible. 

“T am frank to say that I wish he had 
not come and I think he would have 
been better off had he not been here for 
as he left he was utterly confused about 
the race issue. He said it was not 
enough for us to cite to him how the 
Germans had been class-conscious. He 
knew all of their weaknesses. He had 
come to America with a belief that our 
country was Christian and democratic. 
The matter of segregation had him so 
utterly confused he said he wasn’t sure 
that we were anywhere near either of 
these. It did not take him long to real- 
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ize that the church is too much a part 
of a set pattern. 


Where the Assembly Meets 


It is probably important for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to meet in different parts 
of the church instead of sticking as 
close as possible to the population cen- 
ter in order to save time and money. 
At least this has always been contended, 
and the Reorganization study urged 
that at least every other year the meet- 
ing should be held in places away from 
the population center. 

At the same time, this is a rather ex- 
pensive procedure, particularly to the 
entertaining body, since the host church 
must hold the cost to the amount which 
the Assembly would pay if it met at 
Montreat. With the church’s own facil- 
ities and as near as almost any place to 
the population center, Montreat offers 
the most economical place of all. 

The costs in recent years have run as 
follows: 


Entertain- 
ment* Travel 
Atlanta 1948 $7,783 $14,595 
Montreat 1949 8,635 14,996 
Massanetta 1950 3,800 21,652 
Orlando 1951 2,155 32,640 


*The entertainment figure is adjusted 
according to the travel expense; the 
higher the travel cost, the less is paid 
the entertaining body. These figures do 
not show what the Orlando or Atlanta 
churches, for example, had to pay from 
their budgets. 

We think this whole matter of the As- 
sembly’s meeting and _ entertainment 
ought to be given rather thorough 
study. When it is, we have some ideas 
we'd like to contribute. 


GUEST EDITORS 


United Presbyterians on 
Southern Baptists 


A feature of this splendid denomina- 
tion (Southern Baptist) which causes 
concern to its well-wishers on the out- 
side, is its isolationism. One of the 
dominant notes of the recent convention 
stressed this fact. The convention put 
itself on record as opposed to all efforts 
to ‘unionize’ the various denomina- 
tions. It adopted a report stating thai 
Scuthern Baptists “cannot enter into 
organic connection with the National 
Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches or any other unionizing or- 
ganization which would compromise 
Baptist principles and doctrines as re- 
vealed in the inspired word of God.” 
It also criticized the World Baptist Al- 
liance. 

The temper of the eccelesiastical 
brass who controlled the program was 
shown in the refusal to play a record 
which had been made in Korea by one 
of their own chaplains. The chaplain 
took this method of giving his personal 





message to the convention. 
acceptable to those who controlled the 
program because in it he made an ear- 
nest plea for his church to find a way to 
end its isolationism and join with other 
churches in united kingdom effort. 


It was un. 


In the world’s critical situation, de- 
nominational isolationism is as much of 
an anachronism as political isolation- 
ism. It is hard to see how anyone could 
compromise his religious principles by 
joining an organization whose objective 
was to rehabilitate a disaster area even 
though its membership was made up of 
people of all creeds and no creed. One 
in no way compromises his Christian 
testimony by joining hands with an 
atheist in getting a child out of a burn- 
ing building or in rescuing a man from 
drowning. Unless Christians, regard- 
less of their diverse creeds, can unite in 
a common effort for human welfare, 
what hope can there be of achieving 
unity among the nations? We are sure 
that there are many Southern Baptists, 
lay and clerical, who, like the chaplain 
in Korea, are concerned that their 
church shall abandon its isolationism. 
We hope that in the near future this 
fine denomination will be willing to 
take its place with its sister denomina- 
tions who have joined hands to make 
more forceful the impact of the gospel 
on our desperately needy world.—S. 
E. Irvine an editor of THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘In Passing 


CHINA COLLEGES—Robt. MecMul- 

len, distinguished missionary to 
China and recently head of the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China 
(in New York), was reported here re- 
cently as retiring from the active leader- 
ship of this work. He will continue to 
be a consultant and make his home in 
Chapel Hill, N. C. He has recently com- 
piled a second small booklet of devo- 
tional topics, ‘“‘Lift Up Your Eyes!” 
which is being distributed gratis by the 








N. Y. headquarters at 150 Fifth Ave., 
NY 11. 

* 7 - 
THE ORLANDO Assembly probably 


broke an attendance record in other 
ways than in its total of 440. The As- 
sembly’s Minutes, just out, show that 
only seven of the 440 commissioners 
eligible to attend failed to get there. 
Only one minister out of the 220 was 
absent (one from Snedecor Synod), and 
six elders. Only five commissioners 
from Snedecor Synod out of eight al- 
lowed were there. 


~~ +. + 
WORDS— Among the latest words bid- 
ding for inclusion in Funk & Wag- 


nalls Standard Dictionaries are these: 
bratting—pbaby-sitting; bankerese—the 
jargon or shop talk of the banking and 
financial interests; ferroequinologist— 
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an enthusiast of railway lore and 
travel: the word is formed from the 
metaphoric synonym ‘‘iron horse’’ for 
railroad engine; heteropoinic—pertain- 
ing to the act or process of avenging an 
injury upon some innocent person, 
group, nation, etc., which thus serves 
as a Scapegoat (the word was coined by 
Dr. Clarence Farrar, Canadian psy- 
chiatrist). 


A PRESIDING ELDER, a calm, modest 

man, upon his first appearance 
in the Genesee country in New York 
State in 1797 heard this prayer made 
for him: ‘“O Lord, bless our new elder 
and give him more religion.” Where- 
upon a multitude of the audience re- 
sponded: “Amen!” So says The 
Pleasures of Publishing (Columbia 
Univ. Press). 





No. 21 ma series on the Ten Commandments (VI-a) 


TO PRESERVE LIFE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not kill.—Exodus 20:13. 


BOUT the crime of murder two 

things can be said at once: Every- 

one knows it is wrong, and—on 
the face of it—-fewer people commit it 
than any other sin. Everybody knows 
itis wrong, for even the gunman, con- 
fronted by another killer’s gun, or by 
the electric chair, will beg or fight for 
his life. In the most primitive so- 
cities and in the most developed, the 
most pagan and the most Christian, kill- 
ing is known and acknowledged to be 
wrong. It is practiced, of course, as 
all sins and crimes are; and in warm 
or hot climates it is endemic. But 
nowhere is it lightly looked upon. Any- 
one would rather eat or sleep next 
almost any other kind of sinner, rather 
than next to a known killer. Most so- 
cities, including our own, make excep- 
tions to the rule, thou shalt not kill; 
but rule it remains, whatever may be 
the exceptions. 

Yet it is a rare occurrence, in the 
crude, ordinary sense. It is quite prob- 
able that not a single reader of these 
lines ever did, or ever will, or will ever 
know a temptation to, destroy wilfully 
the life of another by violence, in any 
way that his government would consider 
illegal. Even when a single individual 
commits murder in the legal sense of 
that word, he is less likely to repeat the 
crime than are those who violate other 
laws. Leaving out of account the 
pathological killers, who are not normal 
human beings, every prison warden can 
tell of one-crime killers who are model 
prisoners and who will probably never 
kill again. Murder is such an extraordi- 
Nary act, and goes so completely against 
the human grain, that it does not tend 
to form a habit, as other sins do. 


O, THE MAN who prides himself 

on being law-abiding usually in- 

cludes murder in the list of things 
he never, never does. But wait! The 
law of man is a long way short of the 
Law of God. And our Master, whose 
insight into the meaning of the Com- 
mandments we Christians hold to be 
final, laid it down that murder is simply 
the last step on a road whose first mile 
is thickly traveled. It is not only mur- 
der that is wrong, he said in effect. 
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Anger and contempt are stages on the 
same road, the road away from God, 
the broad road that leads to destruc- 
tion. Jesus did not mix ideas; he did 
not mean to say that anger is murder, 
or that contempt is the same as killing. 
What he did mean was that these inner 
attitudes toward other people—in- 
visible, inaudible, unprovable, beyond 
any human law—call down the con- 
demnation of God as surely as does mur- 
der. Unlike murder, they tend to form 
habits; unlike murder also, they afflict 
“nice” people as well as mean ones. 
The church follows her Master in 
this teaching. She also follows him in 
this: Concentration on murder is con- 
centration at the wrong point. Every 
Don’t has a Do. Merely trying not to 
kill, or even trying not to be angry or 
scornful, is no way out of our human 
mess. ‘“‘Don’t Destroy Life’’ is negative. 
The positive is: Do Preserve Life. A 
man might refrain, his life long, not 
only from homicide but from the bad 
attitudes Jesus condemns, and still not 
half-obey this great Commandment. 


ILLINK, after all, is simply ad- 

vancing the date of an inevitable 

event. The victim, any victim, will 
be dead in forty years or so, as Bis- 
marck said when justifying his needless 
slaughter of soldiers. Of any man killed 
this month, it can be said that the date 
of his death is 1951 instead of 1952 or 
1991. Well, granted; but if moving up 
the date of death is killing, then what 
about all those things that move the 
date nearer? What will be the date on 
your own tombstone, for example? 
Tombstones seldom tell the whole truth. 
Instead of the simple “Died in 1960” 
the whole truth might be: ‘Died in 
1960, but would have lived till 1970 if 


he had known how to take care of him- 
self.”” ‘‘Died ten years too soon, be- 
cause alcohol reduced his resistance.” 
“Died in 1960, because he didn’t know 
enough to come in out of the rain.”’ 
You can put something of the positive 
side of this Sixth Commandment into 
this form: Do all you can to make the 
date on your tombstone as high a figure 
as you can! 

Then you have other people to think 
about, too. Will your neighbors’ lives 
be longer because you have lived beside 
them, or shorter? What do you do to 
their tempers, their health and disposi- 
tion? Worry shortens life, as we all 
know; do you, your dog, your back- 
yard, your family, your habits, your 
work or your play cause worry in those 
who know you? If they do then you 
have something serious on your con- 
science. No court of law can indict 
you, but the Law of God has already 
done so. 


ND ONE MORE thing: The main 

point and intention of this Com- 

mandment is not to make life 
long, but to preserve it. There is a dif- 
ference. Mere lengthening of life may be 
a cruel thing, and maddening. Preserva- 
tion means keeping it sweet and happy 
and strong, preserving it as a treasure, 
keeping it as one keeps a rare flower, 
tending and caring for it and coaxing 
from it the utmost beauty. Making life 
short is only one way of breaking this 
Law of Life; another way is making life 
wretched. One thing or the other you 
are doing every day: making life, for 
yourself and others, what gloomy Mr. 
Hobbes said it naturally was—solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short; or you 
are making it a thing to be cherished 
beyond all jewels. 

So, when you read of a man who from 
some window-ledge or river-bank has 
plunged willingly to his death, do not 
think lightly, ‘“‘Well, there goes another 
suicide.”’ Think: ‘‘What have I been 
doing, I and my friends, to make this 
the kind of world which some men can 
no longer endure?” 
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liberal arts college. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


In September Queens will offer 
young women a new program lead- 
ing to an A. B. degree in home and 
community studies. Fully aceredited, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

















CHURCH NEWS tion. A “mandatory life sentence” 


would be substituted for the death sen- 
tence. There would be no parole priv- 
™ i ileges. A prisoner under life sentence 
Ga. May Re examine may now be released on parole after 
. . having served only seven years in 
Capital Punishment prison. Reporter St. John notes that the 
average lifer in Georgia usually serves 
twice the minimum sentence, or about 
The Georgia Legislature will prob- fifteen years. 
ably be asked to abolish the death sen- 
tence within the state, according to M. Churches Support Soil 
L. St. John, Atlanta Journal reporter. Conservation Program 





Georgia News Letter 


Penal officials in the state have long Cc. A. Johnson, recently ordained pas- 
claimed that capital punishment is not tor of the Zion Methodist Church in 
curbing murders and the unusually White County, backed by Soil Conserva- 
large number of men now awaiting ex- tion Service representatives, has 


ecution seems to bear out the allega- launched a program of soil stewardship 





A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 





W. B. GUERRANT, President 
Student Union Bullding 


@ AUSTIN COLLEGE © “rxs" © 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the eWhy not send your per- 
Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 

Address, Samuel Burney Hay, weentiiont, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 








@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 











1837 Af 1951 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 








Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
bd credited by Association of American Univer- 
Maryville sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
College sociation, etc. Charges average $309 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 

be met in part by self-help. Address 

Founded 1819 RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


WESTMINSTER. 


A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri ; 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Pro- 
fessions. 








For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 











linked directly with the county’s 
churches. Conservationists have long 
realized the value of the rural church 
in the improvement of country life. This 
new effort is one illustration of what 
the church can help to do. The program 
is designed to interest Georgians in the 
importance of building the fertility of 
the soil by practicing conservation in 
their own churchyards. The Atlanta 
Journal, highly complimentary toward 
Mr. Johnson’s effort, commented that 
any improvement in the barren and gul- 
lied farms in northwest Georgia will be 
a real contribution to the welfare and 
heritage of rural Georgia... Sid Chand- 
ler, district agent, told 200 Union Coun- 
ty farmers at the Georgia Mountain BEx- 
periment Station at Blairsville some 
time ago, that ‘raising good crops is 
doing the will of God.” Jack Waldrop, 
jeep-riding circuit preacher for ten 
Union County Methodist churches, de- 
clared that ‘“‘we’ve all benefitted since 
the agricultural experts started preach- 
ing religion and the ministers started 
preaching soil conservation.” 


Newton and Congregation 
In Grand Jury Discussions 


Free public services provided to some 
DeKalb County churches recently came 
in for criticism by Louie D. Newton, 
pastor of the Druid Hills Baptist 
church, Atlanta, who said such work for 
ehurches by state agencies. violated 
traditional church-state relations. Fol- 
lowing his criticism Dr. Newton was or- 
dered to appear before the grand jury 
where he was told that his own church 
had used DeKalb County time and gaso- 
line when County Agent E. P. McGee 
provided displays of county agricultural 
products in connection with the 
church’s annual ‘4-H Club Sunday.” 
Dr. Newton said he had considered that 
the agent was merely cooperating with 
the church in the interest of the 4-H 
program in Georgia, but if any interpre 
tation of free services could be given 
to the situation he would insist that 
the church be billed so the county could 
be reimbursed. When the jurors refused 
to render a bill members of the Druid 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individus 
student. 

Beautiful campus; pracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM. President. 
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unty’s Hills church voted unanimously to de- 





long mand a bill for past services rendered 
hurch by the county agent. 
. This 

what Southeastern Convocation 
ogTam Scheduled for November 
in the Plans are going forward for the No- 
ity of vember 27-29 Southeastern Inter- 
ion in Church Convocation in Atlanta. Laymen 
tlanta and pastors from the ten southeastern 
oward states are being invited to attend. The 
1 that General Board of the National Council 
d gul- of Churches will hold its bi-monthly 
rill be meeting in Atlanta in conjunction with 
e and the convocation. A six-man committee 
‘hand- of Atlantans is arranging the program. 
Coun- Chief purpose of the convocation will 
in Ex- be to consider how the churches can 
some work together more effectively in their 
ops is common objectives. Nationally-known 
drop, speakers will appear on the program. 
r ten 
Ss, de- Student Work Program ‘ Lem“ 
since Makes Significant Gains Congo throng listens to the Gospel being broadcast over public address system 
reach- The weekend before Labor Day saw 
tarted student work leaders of the Synod of 


Georgia meeting for the third censecu- 
tive year in a ‘Leadership Training 
Retreat.”” Twenty to thirty student 
delegates, invited from all student 


Foreign Missions 


y some centers, meet each year to exchange N e e a ty Y oO u r H Ed H P 

- came ideas and make plans for the com- 

ewton, ing session. The student work pro- 

saptist | sram has grown significantly during HROUGH the Annuity Gift Plan of our Board of 

h ast five years rzely as : — 
ae ee ee ee eee 2 ee World Missions, you can make a much needed 
olated of the interest of the women of the , . Missi d ith h 
aaa tesdh. ean ave proctiel temas gift to the cause of Foreign issions an with the 

wank “blessing box” offerings to provide an same funds purchase an annuity—for yourself, for 

d jury annual budget of more than $6,000, another, or jointly—guaranteeing an attractive in- 

s=hurch helping to suppert workers full time come for life. 

| gaso- in three important centers and part- — , 7 

McGee | time in two others. Atlanta Presbytery’s Your gift will be used to send missionaries to foreign 

iltural program for students has two city-wide lands and pay for their support. Every penny of it 

ae ee oe ee oe) eee will go to Foreign Missions, just the same as an out- 

nday.” membership Sunday, and (2) an area we a 

d that meeting to be held in mid-October. right gift. 

: a ilies Your annuity check will come to you (or whoever 

ene Charles M. Jones, Chapel Hill, N. C., is designated as the annuitant) semi-annually as 
given | minister, was the keynote speaker at long as you live. The annuity rate is liberal com- 

t that | the recent workshop for youth leaders pared with interest rates today, and your money is 


’ could safely invested in your behalf for the duration of 


—_ your annuity. 








We invite you to write for a copy of our free booklet 
giving full information about our Annuity Gift Plan. 
Please use this coupon: 


ege 





and) > = eee eee eee eee eens — 
North 
; and Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
THEY TEACH BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS, 
acter Active workers in the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. a 
( Aad) ty “< ptr a P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 
Hiduea are Robert Winston 


Carden, Professor of 
Zoology and Biology; 
cli- Harry William Crate, 
Professor of Engi- 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your booklet on An- 




















ellent neering and Mathe- nuity Gifts entitled “A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment with Mutual 
matics; and Gordon 
B. Hanchey, Profes- : “ 
ty of a yo sare = Benefits for Yourself and Others. 
Schreiner. 
nt. Schriner Presbyterian College Name 
” Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas Address Sg retard ete 
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sponsored by the 
Council at Macon 

Augusta, and Tattnall Square in Macon 
educational 
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Now, 
Every Church 
can have 
Fine Chimes 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 
ment that combines unusually 
high-quality tone with a price 
so low that any church can 
afford it. 

It’s the new Schulmerich 
“ChimeAtron” (by the makers 
of the famous “Carillonic 
Bells’’). Full twenty-five notes, 
G to G. Plays melody and 
harmony. 


@ Plays with any organ 
@ Serves as tower chimes 
®@ Combi with Schul 
matic devices 

Has remote control, button operation 
Plays from organ keyboard or its own 
Lowest priced instrument of its type 


We'll be glad to supply further 
information; please write us. 


ich auto- 





THE NEW 


Schulmerich 





SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 


43701 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 




















SOUND ECONOMIEAL 
EXPEDITIOUS 


BROADWAY PLAN 
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the Decatur church was recently com- 
pleted and is providing a place of wor- 
ship while the old sanctuary is torn 
down and being replaced Macon 
citizens are launching a $125,000 cam- 
paign to put Georgia Baptist college on 
a stronger foundation. Members of va- 
rious denominations are supporting this 
effort for the only Negro institution of 
higher learning in that city. 
D. M. BROWN. 

Atlanta. 


HOUSING AND SEGREGATION 
(Continued from page 3) 
suasion or ‘‘group pressures” be used 
with local firms which discriminate 
against certain races in employment or 

otherwise. 

In urging that denominations work 
for an “inclusive church,” the institute 
avoided a frontal attack on “white 
churches” and ‘“‘colored churches,” but 
recommended steps aimed at halting the 
expansion of segregation and rolling it 
back by stages. Some speakers pointed 
out that segregation must be broken 
down in “colored’”’ as well as “white” 
churches. 

The institute affirmed that ‘because 
of our practice of race prejudice,’’ Com- 
munists had a basic weapon of “propa- 
ganda against our democracy.” 








ss ae a 





For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1143 
American Seating Company 
World's Leader in Public Seating 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Dallas 1, Texas 














CAMPUS NEWS 


Columbia Seminary Will Admit No 
Women Students at Present Time 





With the expectation of exceeding 
last year’s enrollment of 207, Columbia 
Seminary has ruled that no new women 
students will be admitted for work in 
its Bible training course. For several 
years the seminary has been granting 
degrees to some women students. Be- 
cause of crowded conditions the faculty 
decided to make this new ruling effec- 
tice. In mid-July there were 58 stu- 
dents enrolled in the entering class. 


PJC Will Offer Extension 
Courses in Nearby Towns 


In addition to its regular courses 
offered on-campus, Presbyterian Junior 
College (Maxton, N. C.) will continue 
its night classes in adult education in 
Maxton, Lumberton, Fairmont and 
Fayetteville, N. C. A course for teachers 
will be offered by the University Exten- 
sion Division on the PJC campus. . 
The evening session of the Synod of 
North Carolina will be held on the PJC 
campus Sept. 12 with Dean Price H. 
Gwynn of Flora Macdonald speaking on 
“God in Higher Education.”’ Other ses- 
sions of the synod will be held at Flora 
Macdonald. 


New Union Seminary Class 
Enrolls Eighty Students 


Eighty men have been accepted in the 
entering class at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia for the new term with indications 
that the enrollment will be the largest 
in the institution’s history. Orientation 
of the new class will begin Sept. 11, 
with the formal opening scheduled for 
Sept. 12 when Paul Tudor Jones, minis- 
ter of Grace Covenant Church, Rich- 
mond, making the address. 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES § 





~ Church Furniture . Stoles 
SS Embroideries - Vestments 
-—w Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST A 


“ational si: 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7. PA 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


1951 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Living Together in the World 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23, 1951 


Isaiah 65:17-25; 


We are approaching the end of a 
series of lessons on ‘‘Christian Teaching 
on Human Relations’ and our last two 
lessons (this week and next) direct our 
thoughts to ‘‘world-wide relations.” 

The first Scripture passage in our 
present lesson brings before us Isaiah’s 
picture of 


I. A New World 


It is at the very end of his prophecy, 
the last chapter, but one, in his book, 
that Isaiah looks forward to the world 
that is to be, the new world to be 
ushered in by the Messiah. 

When will the promise be realized? 
Isaiah does not say because he did not 
know. He only knew that ‘God will 
not be defeated. He will yet find a 
generation which will enable him fully 
to establish his home on this earth.’”’ It 
is the ideal which ever beckons man 
on, the goal toward which we are ever to 
press, even though the. ideal may not be 
completely realized until the end of 
the ages. 

Are we to expect a literal fulfillment, 
either in history or at the end of his- 
tory? Not exactly. The greatest of 
the prophets had to speak in terms of 
their own day, in terms that their con- 
temporaries could understand. Men 
writing five hundred years before Christ 
could not speak in the scientific lan- 
guage of today, if they were to be un- 
derstood by the men of their own day, 
or by the men of centuries still to come. 
We may expect then that the ideals 
which they described in language ap- 
propriate for their own times will be 
fulfilled in ways which they could not, 
and we cannot, fully foresee. 

What, then, are the component 
elements of this new world which the 
prophet foresaw, this new world which 
we hope some day will come into being? 

First, it will be a new world. ‘‘For 
behold I create new heavens and a new 
earth; and the former things shall not 
be remembered, nor come into mind.” 
A new earth and new heavens does 
not mean another earth and heavens, 
but the present earth made over ac- 
cording to God’s specifications. Things 
will be quite different from the way they 
are now, says Isaiah, and he specifies 
some of the ways in which things will 
be changed. God himself will create 
the new heavens and the new earth. 
Not necessarily without man’s help. But 
certainly not by man without God’s help. 
By men, perhaps, through whom God 
can work—by scientists who have 
learned to think God’s thoughts after 
him, by men in many fields who seek 
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Acts 17:24-28. 


to do his will in the strength which he 
alone can give; by men generally, so 
far as they seek first God’s Kingdom 
and his righteousness. 

2. No sorrow, vss. 18-19. Isaiah 
thought in terms of his own nation, 
and of Jerusalem, its capital. But that 
is incidental. The point is that the time 
will come when God’s people shall not 
sorrow any more; when men shall re- 
joice ever more in the good things which 
God has put at their disposal. They 
will no longer misuse God’s creation 
for their selfish end, for their own short- 
sighted ends, but for the common good 
of all. 

Says Kirby Page: 


“In the good society concern will be 
the motivation of human behavior. Just 
as a true mother is family-centered 
rather than self-centered and is driven 
to action by love and solicitude, the day 
will come when individuals will be God- 
centered, community-centered, and will 
be prompted to mutual service by affec- 
tion and compassion. Among mature in- 
dividuals, above the level of require- 
ments for survival, sharing is more 
satisfying than grabbing, and feeding is 
more exhilarating than eating. Cre- 
ativity is more thrilling than posses- 
sion. The day will come when the satis- 
faction of ownership will be exceeded 
by the joy of expression in the realms 
of art, craftsmanship, music, literature, 
recreation, friendship and worship. Too 
long has human activity been concen- 
trated in the kitchen-dining room of 
life. As humanity grows up, more and 
more time will be spent in the studio 
and workshop, in the conservatory and 
parlor, in the library and chapel. All 
this will come to pass when we chil- 
dren enable our Father to lead us in 
the ways of communion and of fellow- 
ship.” (Living Joyously, Rinehart and 
Co., p. 38.) 


3. No premature death, vs. 20. In- 
fant mortality was prodigious in Isaiah’s 
day, and many, many others died in 
young manhood or young womanhood. 
The prophet predicted that the time 
would come when every one would live 
out his allotted span, and that the life 
expectancy would be so greatly ex- 
panded that a centenarian would still 
be but a youth. 

4. No unrewarded effort, vss. 21-23. 
In Isaiah’s day, as in so many other 
times in history, men labored, and 
others enjoyed the benefits thereof. They 
tilled the soil that others might have 
abundance; they built houses and others 
lived therein. The time will come, says 
the prophet, when this shall no longer 
be the case, but every man shall enjoy 
the fruits of his own labor. 

5. No unanswered prayers, vs. 24. 
“And it shall come to pass that, be- 


fore they call, I will answer, and while - 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.’’ That 
means, of course, that the time will come 
when men will have learned to ask 
God for those things which he is able 
to give; that their lives will be so in 
accordance with his will that his bless- 
ing will not need to be withheld. 

6. No strife, vs. 25. Complete har- 
mony will prevail in the animal world, 
says Isaiah.. “The wolf and the lamb 
shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.’” No doubt we are 
intended to understand that man, the 
only rational animal, will long before 
have learned to live in peace with his 
fellowman. That was certainly the hope 
which the prophet held out for man- 
kind (Isa. 2:1-4). And it is clearly 
implied in the closing words of the 
present prophecy: ‘‘They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith Jehovah.” 

Have we made any progress toward 
the realization of this ideal in the two 
thousand years and more since Isaiah 
spoke? More in some parts of the world 
than in others, no doubt. There is much 
happiness in America, but we have not 
yet done away even with needless sor- 
row. The life span has been greatly 
lengthened. Absolute economic se- 
curity has not been attained, but there 
is a higher level of prosperity than any 
other land has ever known at any stage 
of civilization. The spiritual level has 
not had a comparable rise. God cannot 
yet answer all our prayers. Wild beasts 
no longer present a menace, and we have 
made commendable progress in com- 
batting the danger presented by the 
smaller animal or vegetable parasites. 
But human strife continues on every 
level, and now threatens the continuance 
of our civilization. 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
recently published (August 4) an out- 
standing issue on ‘‘America and the 
Challenge of Asia.’’ ‘To understand 
Asia better and the complex challenge 
confronting the United States in this 
area of the world where more than half 
the human race lives,” said one writer, 
‘“‘Americans would do well to bear these 
ten points in mind when studying news 
from the Far East: 


1. Most people in Asia will go to bed 
hungry tonight. 

2. Most people in Asia cannot read or 
write. 

3. Most people in Asia live in grind- 
ing poverty. 

4. Most people in 
seen a doctor. 

5. Most people in 
heard of democracy. 

6. Most people in 
known civil liberties. 

7. Most people in Asia believe any- 
thing different would be better than 
what they have, and they are determined 
to get it. 

8. Most people in Asia believe that 
freedom or free enterprise means the 
freedom of Western colonial powers to 
exploit Asians. 

9. Most people in Asia distrust peo- 
ple with white skins. 

10. Most people in Asia are deter- 
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Asia have never 
Asia have never 


Asia have never 








mined never again to be ruled by 
foreigners. 

What ought we to do under these 
circumstances—wait for the second com- 
ing of Christ to usher in the brave new 
world foreseen by Isaiah, or be content 
to halt the spread of Communism, or 
strive to realize Isaiah’s ideals, as far 
as that may be possible, in our own and 
other lands? 


Il. The Unity of Mankind 


Paul’s great statement regarding the 
unity of mankind occurred in his 
memorable speech before the Areopagus 
on Mars Hill. 

He had been invited by the highest 
authorities in Athens to explain the 
gospel which he had been expounding 
in the market place. He took as his 
text an inscription he had seen on one 
of their altars: ‘To an unknown God.” 
“What therefore you worship as un- 
known,” said Paul, ‘‘this I proclaim unto 
you.” He proceeded to make a series 
of statements about this unknown God. 
First, that he was the God who had 
made the world and all things therein. 
A God who made the world does not 
dwell in a temple made by human 
hands, said Paul; neither can this God 
who is the author of life be served by 
human hands. He was hitting at their 
practice of idolatry, of bowing down to 
idols of wood and stone, of setting be- 
fore them food and drink. 

Then he came to his second great 
statement—this unknown God whom I 
now make known to you has “made of 
one every nation of men” . Of one 
what? Paul does not say. The King 
James translation has supplied the word 
“blood.” It may be that—one blood, 
one nature, one common parentage— 
whatever word we supply, it means the 
same thing in the last analysis. God 
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has made all men, and he has made 
them of the same human stuff. There 
may be minor differences in color, bodily 
structure, or mental capacity, but man- 
kind is essentially one. That is a funda- 
mental truth of revelation, affirmed in 
the opening pages of Genesis, and given 
its classical expression by Paul in the 
passage before us. This truth of reve- 
lation is confirmed by the findings of 
modern science. There are no inherent 
differences betwen the various races of 
men. They all belong to the same human 
stock. 

“He made from one every nation of 
men,” says Paul, “to live on all the face 
of the earth, having determined allotted 
periods and the boundaries of their 
habitation . . . .” In other words, 
God has determined where every nation 
of men shall live and how long. He 
determined how long the Jews should 
remain in Palestine, how long the Greeks 
should dwell in Greece and in the ad- 
jacent areas, how long the Romans 
should occupy Italy and dominate the 
Mediterranean world. He determined 
that the white man should live in 
Europe and the black man in Africa 
and the red man in the two Americas— 
before 1492, and that after 1492 repre- 
sentatives of all these races should live 
in the United States of America and 


work out their common destinies to- 
gether. 

“He made of one every nation of 
men,’’ says Paul . . “that they should 
seek God... .” All men have need 


of God, all men are so made that they 
cannot realize life’s highest good un- 
less they seek and find the God on 
whom they are dependent for life it- 
self, and God is not far from any one 
of them. If only they will seek, Paul 
suggests, they will surely find. 


“For we are his offspring,’ that is, 
his children. All men—God’s children. 
It follows then, as night follows day, 
that all men are brothers. Some men 
deny this doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man 
because ordinarily these terms are used 
of those who have come to the Father 
through Jesus Christ. The truth is that 
the Bible uses the terms in a broader 
and in a narrower sense. In the broader 
sense God is the Father of all men and 
all men are brothers (Matthew 23:1-8- 
9; Luke 15; Acts 17:28). In the nar- 
rower sense we become sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ (John 
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1:12) and brothers one of another as 
we do the Father’s will (Mark 3:35). 
Men will never learn to live as brothers 
until they have come to know God as 
their heavenly Father. 

This doctrine of the unity of man- 
kind, of man’s essential and inherent 
brotherhood, is a vital one for our 
present day. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, returned re- 
cently from an extended tour of India, 
In a recent issue of his magazine he 
writes of ‘‘The Number One Question”: 


“By the time I came to Lahore I had 
spoken perhaps fifty times at various 
public meetings in the Far East. And 
each time I had spoken, without excep- 
tion, the issue of race prejudice in the 
United States came up. Out of the 
countless hundreds of questions that 
were asked me everywhere this was 
by all odds the one asked most fre- 
quently. Indeed, you could almost 
count on it to lead off any general ques- 
tion period, no matter what the par- 
ticular subject matter of the talk hap- 
pened to be. . . Nor did the auspices 
under which I spoke make much dif- 
ference. Whether it was a gathering of 
conservative business men at a Rotary 


session . or a small meeting of 
Government officials or a con- 
ference of editors, writers, and pub- 


lishers . or a teachers’ college for 
women, or a convention of theologians, 
the question unfailingly came up. ... 

“Before leaving the United States I 
had been warned that this was some- 
thing I could expect to encounter almost 
everywhere I went, but not until I had 
to contend with it day after day was I 
able to comprehend how strong and 
basic it is in the thinking of the Eastern 
people. It should be obvious, of 
course, that color is the biggest telling 
point in Communist propaganda against 
America. The revolution in Asia today 
takes different forms in different places, 
compounded generally of the struggle 
for freedom from outside domination, 
of the longing for basic justice and op- 
portunity, of the so-far losing fight 
against disease and enfeeblement. But 
through it all runs something constant 
and powerful. It is the quest for self- 
respect, a revolution of pride. It is the 
deep determination to end the Age of 
Indignity. This is a mighty and grow- 
ing natural force which the Com- 
munists are putting to their own use. 
Forget everything else the Communists 
are doing or saying about us in their 
propaganda. Forget for the moment 
about the charges of atomic diplomacy, 
war-mongering, aggression and all the 
other stereotyped nonsense. All this is 
easily enough answered. The one argu- 
ment we have yet to meet effectively is 
the one that touches Asian people where 
they are most sensitive and where they 
have a personal sense of involvement: 
Color.”’ 


It is in this setting that we Christian 
people are called upon to demonstrate 
how the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ would have his children 
live together in the world. 


(Lesson commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’’ copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Waste of Time and 
Money” 


MOSES, WHO FIRST SAW OUR 
PYRAMID OF LIFE. By A. A. William- 
son. The Philosophical Library, New 
York. 231 pp. $4.75. 





This book has the subtitle, ‘‘A Grand 
Philosophy of Evoluation.’’ The reader 
may question some implications of the 
subtitle. Is the presentation worthy 
to be called philosophy, and is it 
grand? 

The pyramid of life includes three 
levels in ascending series, vegetable, 
herbivorous animal, and carnivorous 
animal. Each level depends for exist- 
ence upon territorial domination (room 
for living), and for sustenance upon the 
next level below. Man stands at the 
summit of the carnivores and domi- 
nates the whole scene. 

So far, all might seem simple and 


obvious. But what of the invisible mys- 
tery behind the visible universe? This 
author seems to recognize none. The 


blind force of nature, or ‘God,’ carried 
on creation up to and including man. 
From that point man alone is the cre- 
ator, his task being to create God. God, 
or the Final One, the goal of evolution 
to be created by man, will be a world 
order in which all men will work to- 
gether for temporal satisfactions. 

Why blame Moses for such ideas? Or 
why mention Moses or Jesus in such con- 
nections at all? The lives of these 
supreme revealers of God are recon- 
structed in unbridled and perverse 
imagination, and their teachings wan- 
tonly misinterpreted. The book is ma- 
terialistic, atheistic, humanistic in the 
worst current sense of that term. Man 
is all; and except for social and politi- 
cal achievement here and now man’s 
existence has no meaning and no goal. 

The author gloats over the decay of 
religion. But his statements probably 
depend upon his bias, and his statistics 
are hardly authentic. His greatest 
hope for irreligion lies in the Union of 
Soviet Republics, but he is not sure 
that it will persist there. He dis- 
approves of the outrages perpetrated by 
the Soviet Government, but assures us 
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that atheism is in no way responsible. 

Let those who wish read the book. 
The conservative thinker may be in- 
terested to note its weaknesses. Some 
thing it worthwhile to read such books 
for that alone. But, more truly, for any 
except professional students of all sys- 
tems and disorders of thought, the read- 
ing of this book is a waste of time and 
the buying of it a waste of money. 

E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 


Four Failures 


AN EPIC OF HUMAN DESTINY. By 
John M. Dover. Exposition Press, New 
York. 62 pp. $2.00. 

An effort to put in verse the story 
of man’s fall and redemption, which, un- 
fortunately, never gets beyond solemn 
jingle. 


POEMS OF JESUS THE CHRIST. By 
Franklin Hoyt Miller. Exposition Press, 
New York. 1950. 53 pp. $2.00. 

The author selects many of the sig- 
nificant happenings in the life of Christ 
and comments on them in verse. There 
are passages which are good, but the 
general level cannot be rated much be- 
yond the plodding stage. 


OF THE FLAME. By Caroline M. 
Bissinger. Willing Publishing Co., San 
Gabriel, California. 182 pp. $3.00. 

This novel, published in California, 
deals with the life of Zacchaeus, the 
tax-gatherer, before he meets Jesus at 
Jericho. What salvation he got is so 
mixed up with things like cosmic force, 
power of the mind, and ‘‘we are one’”’ 
that one rather longs for the simplicity 
of the New Testament. 


MOSES AND OTHER BIBLICAL 
POEMS. By Leon R. Meadows. Ex- 
position Press. New York. 64 pp. $2.00. 

A collection of fairly long poems on 
several biblical characters. There is a 
certain dogged putting down of biblical 
and almost biblical words in meter, but 
little else in the way of poetry. 

JOHN M. WALKER, Jr. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Wall of Separation Between Church 
and State. Conrad H. Moehlman. The 
Beacon Press, Boston. $3.00. 

Leader’s Guide for How to Teach the 
Bible. Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox 
Press, Richmond. Paper. 


How to Enjoy Studying the Bible. 
Joseph M. Gettys, John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond. 


Teaching Pupils How to Study the Bible. 
Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond. Paper -..75. 

How to Study I Corinthians, Joseph M. 
Gettys. John Know Press, Richmond. 
$1.25, paper. 

The Lore of the Old Testament. Joseph 
Gaer. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $4.50. 

The Anatomy of Happiness. Martin 


Gumpert. McGraw-Hill 
N. Y. $3.50. 

The Home Bible. Arranged by Ruth 
Hornblower Greenough. Harper & Brvos., 
N. Y. $6.00. 


Book Co., Inc., 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $3, cash with order. 
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WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask 
about our purchase plan. Baker Boek- 
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Two years liberal arts. 
partment. Christian emphasis. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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Fall session begins September 3, 1961. 
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MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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CHECKBOOK? 


GOD HAS PUT ENOUGH OF HISOWN MONEY INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIANS TO DO ALL HE EXPECTS THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TO DO FOR THIS WORLD, IF HE COULD ONLY GET THATMONEY BACK 


INTO HIS OWN WORK. 


Ask The Man Who Tithes 
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